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addition, the mandate of the commit, • ’ l,u|:l,ncs - [n 
the operations of the FBI and the Cl w ltc 
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tunny exists beyond curbing and ,7d P ,m m ^ K* 

gence estahlishment, to clarify ■ ' ''ttdl,- 

been the subject of continuous controver^'ind '' m"''"' 
: S ;; 1CC ,he a «assination of President John , t T 
Pus opportunity must not be lost. It is p cr h n, 7 ,1' 
to expect that these issues can ever” ' K ' h 

complete satisfaction of the entire public, hut" ,h‘-° f ? 
ut a large majority continues to be deeply troubled h 
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Lee H rv y Oswafd at any time an informer, paid or un- 
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agents, rhanks to the persistence of H.i.old \Veish-r7 
the Nattona Archives and Records Service o! the General 
Services Administration has now released the heretofur 
classtficd transcript of a special executive session of the 

jiVT iry 27 - 1964 (s ^ e 
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,8 a t cnc y "‘ ,s ,n any way connected “with the al 
legal assassin. Lee Harvey Oswald.” The h l 

went on to cite evidence and reports indicating that 
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Oswald mijiht have beer, an informer for the FRI. In 
retrospect, it is remarkable that such a simple proposi- 
tion should have agitated the commission to the extent 
that it did. The entire transcript of this session is devoted 
to a discussion of how to treat with — what to do about — 
this report. The discussion is most revealing; it shows, 
for example, the awesome respect for J. F.dgar Hoover 
that prevailed at that time. 

No point would be served here in detailing the discus- 
sion that took place Lit this executive session of the tom- 
mission. The transcript is now available — ten years liter. 
Reasonable men and women will interpret the discussion 
and subsequent proceedings differently, but on two points 
there should be agreement. One is that the commission, 
within the inherent limitations it faced, did in fact in- 
vestigate the report. Affidavits were obtained from Hoover 
and nine FBI ollieials to the effect that Oswald was never 
an informer for the agones. The commission also heard 
from Dallas law-enforcement ollieials of reports they had 
received that Oswald might have been an informer. On. 
the basis of the limited investigation t hat it was able to 
conduct, the Warren Commission and stall were satis- 
fied that Oswald had not been an informer or agent of 
the FBI. But the record does not entirely dispose ol the 
report: there arc sonic loopholes. In fairness it should 
be noted that the Warren Commission was not set up to 
investigate the FBI; it had a specific and limited mandate. 
Moreover, it had to rely, for the most part, on FBI per- 
sonnel for field investigations; it did not have a full in- 
vestigative stall of its own. 

Although members of the commission reflected an 
awareness that, regardless of the facts, blanket pro forma 
denials might be expected from the FBI (Allen Dulles 
even suggested that for this reason it might be impossible 
to determine the issue), Hoover and the other PB! of- 
ficial-, who had furnished allidavits were not called be- 
fore the commission, placed under oath and closely 
questioned. In addition there were contradictions and in- 
consistencies that should have been but never were clari- 
fied. And there were some quirky details; a page from 
Oswald’s telephone address book, referring to an FBI 
agent named llosty, was withheld until a specific request 
was made to produce it. But the real difficulty arises from 
the fact that the Warren Commission was not in a posi- 
tion to pursue the kind of inquiry that Congressional 
committees can conduct, nor did it have the benefit of 
the long series of recent disclosures about how the FBI 
and the CIA operate in certain areas, nor did it have 
the grounds which exist today for questioning the credi- 
bility of blanket denials of the kind it received. One does 
not need to share the point of view of those who have 
been critical of the Warren Commission to realize that 
the record it made on this issue does need clarifica- 
tion. Not to attempt that clarification now, when the cir- 
cumstances are most favorable to a full airing, would be 
a mistake. 

To the same effect, the committees should find 
out what if any ties, as informers, contract employees, 
“contacts” or otherwise, some of the key individuals 
who figured in reports of the assassination tragedy had 
with the CIA. Reports of such connections have been 



widely publicized over the last ten years. The cast is well 
known. Merely to illustrate: Victor Marchvtti has been 
quoted as saying that at regular 9 A.M. stall meetings 
of CIA senior officials and executive assistants, which 
were attended by Richard Helms as director, the case 
of Clay Shaw, who had figured in James Garrison’s in- 
vestigation, was discussed on several occasions in the 
context of “Arc we giving him all the help he needs?" 
From these discussions Marehetti got the impression that 
Shaw had been at one time, quite some years earlier, 
an agency contact when he was in the export-import 
business. This report should he thoroughly tested by 
putting Helms and others under oath and learning just 
what contacts if any Shaw had with the agency and when. 

Again, merely by way of illustration, the committees 
should, in open public hearings, find out the truth about 
the “small secret army” of Cuban anti-Castro refugees 
that the CIA funded to the tune of $2 million a year. 
In the period from 1960 to 1970 this group, known as 
“Operation 40” — it grew out of the Bay of Pigs fiasco- 
engaged in a series of activities that should be aired, if 
only as a sample of the dangerous operations unxuper- 
vised intelligence agencies have initiated, sponsored and 
funded (see story by George Volsky, The New York 
Times, January 4, 1975). Also, inquiry should be made 
as to what contacts cmy of the key figures in the assassi- 
nation tragedy, including Oswald, Sltaw and others, ever 
had, at any time, with elements of the “small secret 
army” and/or the CIA. Again merely by way of illus- 
tration: it has been reported that Lieut. Manuel Pena 
resigned from the Los Angeles police in 1967 to accept 
a position with the Agency for International Develop- 
ment, said to he used by the CIA as an agency to train 
foreign police officers. Pena, according to these reports, 
actually took training at the CIA headquarters at Mc- 
Lean, Va. One month before the assassination of Robert 
F. Kennedy, Pena was back with the Los Angeles police, 
and was assigned by Assistant Police Chief Robert 
Houghton to direct a team known as “Special Unit Sena- 
tor,” which was set up to investigate the death of Senator 
Kennedy. In his book of that title, Houghton points out 
that Pena was thought qualified for the assignment be- 
cause he had had “connections with various intelligence 
agencies in several countries.” Just what were Pena’s 
contacts with the CIA? And to what extent did that 
agency cooperate with local police, and vice versa? Over 
what period of time? In what kinds of investigation? 

Other illustrations of the same sort might be cited, 
but enough is generally known — many aspects of the 
events in question have been widely publicized in the 
press — to warrant the conclusion that the Congressional 
committees, as part of the inquiry into the operations of 
the FBI and the CIA, should investigate: first, what if 
any tics any of those who have been identified in this 
voluminous documentation had with the two agencies 
under investigation. And, second, what kinds of role 
these agencies played in the subsequent investigations of 
the two assassinations. In particular, did they promptly 
d : sclosc all that they knew; with what degree of diligence 
did they scrutinize any of their activities that might have 
a bearing on the investigations? In general, what role 
did they play in these subsequent investigations? □ 
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